a Catholic himself and do his best to impose the religion
upon his country. Louis was to furnish a cash subsidy
until these results were achieved. The third clause was the
only one which was stated in clear, unequivocal terms
with no strings attached. There were qualifying phrases
which rendered the rest of the treaty no more binding than
Charles wished to have it.

He did approve of the first, for he was anxious to see
the republicans humbled and their trade brought to Eng-
land. His people had forgotten the hatred of the late war,
but their King did not care. As for Catholicism, that was
a gesture to flatter Louis. The King of France had become
extremely pious, and the hope of bringing England back
to the true faith made him overlook the fact that he was
getting nothing for his money. The date of Charles* con-
version was left to him, and the old religion was to be
forced upon his people only when Parliament could be
brought to consent. Whenever Louis asked how soon some
attempt would be made to bring this about, Charles re-
plied that the time was not yet ripe. He never meant to
try at all, and the mere promise could do him no harm as
long as his secret was kept. Consequently it was not en-
trusted to Buckingham, who was permitted to amuse
himself with the other clauses. Meanwhile an agreement
which gave England great commercial advantages over
France was negotiated publicly and was acclaimed with
delight by London merchants.

More than a year elapsed before the two secret treaties
were ready, the one for the delusion of Buckingham and
the other, genuine article to fool Louis. The Duke, full of
importance, was treated with great consideration in Paris,
presented with ten thousand llvres for his mistress and for
himself a magnificent dress sword, from the hilt of which
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